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ENGLISH REVISITED 


Teachers of English, gathered in Chicago for the golden anniversary conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers of English, found themselves this week 
beleaguered by critics maintaining that only one in 100 high-school students can 
write a five-minute theme without making a mistake in spelling or grammar, 





Some of the mistakes reported by "Project Talent," which tested 450,000 stu- 
dents in 1,357 high schools across the land last spring, were pretty horrible. 
"Project Talent" is sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh with the support 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the National Institute of Mental Health, and 
the Office of Naval Research. It aims to discover, through a testing program 
at intervals over a 20-year period, what kind of environment produces successful 
people and what kinds of tests are capable of predicting success in later life. 





The project's supervisor of test administration, William Gorham, said the 
themes made amusing reading as one began them. "However, they soon cease to be 
amusing. They are a sad commentary on our high-school products." 





The 8,000 teachers of English from all school levels who are meeting in 





Chicago are well aware that something needs to be done to improve drastically 
the teaching of their subject. Most of them think they know, if not the answer, 
the direction in which the answer is to be found. Many of their convention ses- 
sions are aimed directly at the problem--the utilization of teacher time. 


The "normal" load of a high-school English teacher is now about 170 students 
a day: five classes with more than 30 students in each class. If the teacher 
assigns a 350-400 word theme each week (as recommended last month by the College 
Entrance Board's Commission on English), he would be spending 42 hours a week 
just reading and correcting assignments. 





Few English teachers would quarrel with the commission's recommendation of 
a weekly writing assignment, but they point to the commission's conclusion: "No 
teacher of English should have more than 100 students or more than four classes." 


>———— PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Various methods of making more effective use of the teacher's time 
are under consideration at the Chicago convention, among them the so-called 
"Rutgers Plan,'' developed last year in a Ford Foundation-sponsored workshop 
at Rutgers University. Making extensive use of teacher aides and teaching 
machines, the plan aims at reducing class size to 25 and giving the teacher 
one day a week free of class duties to see pupils who need individual at- 
tention. English classes would normally meet two days a week with the teacher, 
two days a week in large groups for "free reading,'' and one day a week for 
sessions with teaching machines. Pupils would write a paper every two weeks, 
but three out of four of these would be corrected by aides. 
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After 100-minus-one years in the business, land-grant colleges moved 
closer last week to full association with all major public colleges 
and universities in the country. Meeting in Washington, D.C., dele- 
gates to the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, representing enrollments of 750,000 students, approved 
steps to broaden the association's activities and provide for greater p 
' 
i 





co-ordination with other higher education groups. The end result may 
be one single association of all larger colleges and universities. 
Although the delegates discussed a variety of subjects, major interest 
still centered on the original purposes of the land-grant institutions--teaching agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts. Speakers emphasized that the agricultural abundance of 
the United States requires more agricultural training, not less. Dean Verne Freeman 
of Purdue University, citing the trend toward larger family and corporate farms, said 
"the nation's welfare could depend on whether today's top farm youth take higher agri- 
‘ cultural training." The delegates were urged to extend their counseling services so 
that high-school students know about the "twilight zone" of agricultural employment-- 
agricultural engineers and chemists, vocational teachers, county agents, foresters 

and conservationists. 














» Spending for public education last year on a regional basis ranged from $75.69 
per capita in the Southeast to $144.01 on the Pacific Coast, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. Although the Southeast was at the bottom of the nine 
regions listed, Mississippi, now ranked 33rd in per capita spending for education, 
made the greatest improvement in rank over the previous year. 





> A century ago gold flowed copiously out of the mining town of Columbia, Calif., 
but since 1955 money has been flowing back into the community, now part of a state 
park. It came from California school children, collecting their change to pay for 
restoration of Columbia's two-story brick schoolhouse. Re-dedicated this month (the 
first dedication was Nov. 1, 1860, the completely and authentically furnished school & 
house represents a $60,000 investment from children and teachers. Orginal cost: i 
$4,898, including an extravagant and controversial $98 metal roof. 





>» Michigan State University (Oakland) has become the second of the larger colleges 

and universities to adopt a "trimester" system for almost year-round class attendance. 

University officials termed the nine-month school year "a relic of an agrarian society 

which the nation could no longer afford." The new plan will permit students to grad- 

uate in two and two-thirds years instead of four. The University of Pittsburgh "tri- | 

mester" plan, adopted this year, is said to be working successfully, and the system I 

is under study at several other colleges. | 
' 





> The Council of Chief State School Officers reached a high degree of unanimity 
at their annual meeting last week; they agreed that the American public has not yet 
realized the cost of quality education, that federal aid to education is desirable, 
that the school year should be longer, and that summer schools should be tuition-free 
extensions of the regular school year. Queried in an Associated Press survey, the 
state superintendents and commissioners who answered were 100 percent in favor of 
federal aid for classroom construction, 76 percent in favor of federal funds for teach- 
ers'salaries. Another 86 percent endorsed extension of the National Defense Education 
Act and expansion of it to include English, social studies, and other fields. Low 
salaries are their single biggest problem in attracting enough good teachers. The 
state school officers blamed themselves for inadequately communicating to the public 
the costs and sacrifices needed for quality education. Their biggest disagreement 
came on the question of whether or not there is an overemphasis on interscholastic 
athletics in secondary schools--half said that there is in junior highs, and 55 per- } 
cent said it is also true in senior highs. All those who believed there was an ee & 
emphasis on interscholastic sports frankly blamed the public. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
November 24, 1960 


Hello, Mr. Chips! 


fi A_ showcase for modern academia on network TV soon is the happy result of co- 
operation between the National Education Association and the American Broad- 
casting Company. Starting January 29, each Sunday for 13 weeks "Meet the Professor" 
will introduce Americans to a different college teacher--in his classes, and in 
the setting of his institution and community. 





Goal of this fresh and imaginative series--to be produced with the assistance 
of the Association for Higher Education, an NEA department--is to deepen public 
understanding of the American college teacher as a crucial agent in the teaching-* 
learning process so vital to our democracy. A further aim is to encourage able 
young people about the satisfactions of a teaching career. A very welcome feature 
of "Meet the Professor" is that it will show enough actual class time to convey 
each professor's distinctive way of teaching (too many other programs include only 
fragments, losing the impact). For more details on exact time and subjects, watch 
Education Scope. (Sunday afternoons, beginning Jan. 29, ABC-TV) 





Papas and Pageants 





A familiar holiday task--dragging Dad to the Christmas Program--is hilariously 
pictured by cartoonists Stanley and Janice Berenstain in the new McCall's. This 
cartoon essay (with happy ending) is a bulletin-board must for elementary schools 
struggling with seasonal rehearsals. (December McCall's, on sale now) 


Keeping Score on Schools 





fii An exciting 10-program radio series beginning next month on Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company stations is called "Scoreboard of American Science," but it 
ranges over the whole field of education. Produced by the Edison Foundation, this 
impressive project calls on such notables as the directors of U.S.1.A. and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, leading scientists and educators at Caltech, Columbia, 
N.Y.U., Oxford, the University of Chicago, etc. Titles of the programs, briefly; 


1. “An Adventure of the Mind" 6. "The Challenge of Excellence" 

2. "The Attempt To Understand" 7. "The Nature of Science Teaching" 

3. "The Russian Educational Menace" 8. "The Role of the Critic" 

4. "The Competitive World" 9. "Science and the Liberal Education" 
5. "Science Is Like the Irish Potato" 10. "The Sweep and Excitement of Science" 


The series will be scheduled after Dec. 1 on the six WBC stations, on New 
York's WNYC, and in Canada through CBC. However, it will soon be made available to 
stations in other areas on request to the Edison Foundation--so if your local broad- 
caster is interested, contact the Foundation directly (Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 
Suite 806, 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y.). 
(After Dec. 1 on WBZ, Boston; KDKA, Pittsburgh; KYW, Cleveland; WOWO, Fort 
Wayne; WIND, Chicago; KEX, Portland, Oregon; and WNYC, New York City) 
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Twice-Told Tales 


Curtain calls for two recent features, now in the Reader's Digest: a conden- 














sation of "Can Machines Replace Teachers?" from the Saturday Evening Post, on push- 
button learning, and a digest of Harper's "The Strange Story of Jonny," about ther- @& 
apy for a disturbed young boy. (December Reader's Digest, on sale now) 





A Gala Honors Guidance Workers 


iti Light entertainment for a strictly serious good cause is TV's "Something Spe- 
~ cial," scheduled 10 days from now. This 60-minute extravaganza of stars is 
under the auspices of the American Child Guidance Foundation, and sandwiched be- 
tween the songs and comic sketches will be brief messages about the work of ACGF in 
treatment and prevention of emotional disorder and delinquency among youth. 
(Sunday, Dec. 4, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





Presents with a Purpose 


For school-minded Santas, two magazines offer educational Christmas-shopping 
lists this month. The Better Way section of Good Housekeeping describes "Games 
that Help with Homework," and House Beautiful suggests "Gifts for Growing Minds." 
The former list aims more at younger recipients, the latter at all ages. 

(December Good Housekeeping and House Beautiful, both on sale now) 
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Double Date for School Scenarios 


iii Revised broadcast schedules now put two previously-described TV episodes on 
w the same night, Nov. 29, one after the other. A Western series, "The Rifle- 
man,'' shows the reactions of frontier pupils to a stern new schoolmaster. A "Dobie 
Gillis" program postponed from an earlier date reveals how Dobie prevents a class- 
mate from quitting school. 
(Nov. 29: "Rifleman," 8 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV; "Dobie," 8:30 p.m., CBS-TV) @ 
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Penmanship and Prodigies 


Since precocious talent is so often exploited or misunderstood, Science Digest 
does service with its sensible article, "What Happens to Child Prodigies." Its 
most important aspect is debunking the myth that such "wunderkind" always end badly; 
it quotes studies showing success and happiness of great majority of prodigies. 








Another SD article, by Wesley Scott, director of commercial and distributive 
education for Philadelphia schools, mourns "The Lost Art of Handwriting." He shows 
convincingly how illegible writing is costly, and gives reasons why penmanship has 
declined--but one would wish he'd provided more practical suggestions for its 
revival. (December Science Digest, on sale now) 








M. D.--Doctor of Merriment 


"As far as I can tell," says Ted Geisel, "when a teacher doesn't know how to 
keep a class quiet, she says, ‘Why don't you all write a nice letter to Dr. Seuss?'" 
Thus begins Good Housekeeping's interview with the beloved author-illustrator, head- 
lined, "The Miracle of Dr. Seuss." Quotes from such letters are sprinkled through 
the feature on Mr. Geisel (Dr. S's real name). 

(December Good Housekeeping, on sale now) 
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p> The integration story: New Orleans takes a long holiday from school and public 
demonstrations against desegregation this week, but in another integration development 
the Philadelphia school board wants it known that "Little Rock and New Orleans are 
not the whole of America." To answer recent critics it has issued a report, "For 
Every Child," which emphasizes that there has been no known case of discrimination 
against Negro children in the city schools during this century. Sixty-seven percent 
of the schools now have wholly integrated student bodies. Any "de facto" segrega- 
tion is due to living patterns in the city and not board policy, the report says. 





> Despite a warning that "Capitol Hill" might disapprove, the District of Colum- 
bia school board last week approved a course outline for a sixth-grade unit on Com- 
munist ideology. Russian language instruction is offered in District schools, but 
this is the first time that a detailed study of the Soviet Union will be given. 
Supt. Carl Hanser said the course is designed "to engender enthusiasm for our own 
freedom based on information and understanding." 


TEACHERS BUILD FRAMEWORK FOR MERIT PAY STUDIES 


Utah is considering a statewide plan for it, New York superintendents endorse 
it, a California citizens group recommends study of it--despite the fact that the 
"it," merit pay, invokes worry and controversy whenever seriously mentioned. 








In many places teacher organizationshave adopted a "wait-and-see" attitude about 
merit pay proposals, preferring to withhold comments until definite results of re- 
search or action take form. Just last month the Maryland State Teachers' Associ- 
ation, recognizing that the public is turning toward merit rating as a means of 
rewarding superior teachers, passed a resolution which stated, in part, "the teach- 
ing profession must give serious study to this problem." 





The Oregon Education Association has gone a step further. The OEA Board of 
Trustees has issued a significant statement on merit pay which establishes a frame- 
work for studies or adoption of merit pay systems in the state. The official posi- 
tion of the Oregon Education Association on merit pay is one of “open-mindedness, 
continued research and evaluation." But such research should be carried out under 
these essential conditions: 





e@An already good base salary schedule must be in effect. 


eThe morale of the staff must be good, with mutual confidence and respect 
existing between the board, administration, staff, public, and students. 


eThe motive for consideration of a merit system must be to foster and reward 
outstandingly effective teaching, not to penalize or save money. 


@All concerned must recognize that a merit pay system will increase the 
outlay for teachers' salaries, and must be ready to pay the extra cost. 


e@Study of and adoption of a merit pay system must be a cooperative effort 
by all affected. Attempts to force such a system arouse resentment. 


The trustees also urge that there be a sound evaluation of teaching services 
under a merit pay plan and that merit pay prove itself superior to the single salary 
program before being adopted. 





Stating that teachers should continue to study merit pay, as they do any pro- 
gram that is suggested to improve the education of children and youth, the trustees 
emphasize that the only objective for a merit system should be "to improve the 
quality of public education." 














aa a) John A. Perkins, president, Univ. of Delaware, is the new president 
——— ——=]| of the American Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
= NEWS- and Clifford M. Hardin, chancellor, Univ. of Nebraska, is the new Ss 
i chairman of the executive committee, following the association's an- 
SSS = nual meeting last week. »»> Paul F. Johnston, assistant superintend- 
MAKERS ent and formerly director of finance, Iowa State Dept. of Public In- 
= struction, has been named state superintendent of Iowa to succeed J. 
7 C. Wright. »» Floyd G. Parker, professor of education, Michigan 
State Univ., is the new secretary-treasurer of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, succeeding W. D. McClurkin, Peabody College. >> 
Robert R. Martin, ex-commissioner of finance in Kentucky and former state super- 
intendent of public instruction, was inaugurated last week as president, Eastern 
Kentucky State College. »» George J. Collins, a former member of the school 
plant planning section, Institute of Field Studies, Columbia Univ., has been ap- 
pointed director of the School Plant Planning Laboratory, Albuquerque, newly es- 
tablished by the New Mexico Dept. of Education and the Univ. of New Mexico as a 
resource center for the state. 


























B Died: William Dodge Lewis, 90, teacher and principal in Syracuse and Phila- 
delphia, long-time editor-in-chief of John C. Winston Co., and author of more 
than 40 English textbooks, Nov. 14, at Lansdowne, Pa. 





PB President Eisenhower's Science Advisory Committee said Saturday American sci- 
ence must "double and redouble in size and strength" in the next generation or 
the nation will become a second-rate power with its freedom threatened. "This 
means more scientists, better trained, with finer facilities," declared the com- 
mittee. Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, Univ. of California, headed the panel that 
drafted the 12,000-word special report issued by the White House. 








P William J. Thaler, of Silver Spring, Md., a highly creative scientist among ® 
whose achievements was his development several years ago of a revolutionary method 
of monitoring nuclear bomb and rocket firings anywhere in the world, and who served 
as technical director of "Project Argus," has turned down a $40,000-a-year job 
offer and resigned his $15,000-a-year post with the Office of Naval Research to 
take a $10,000 teaching job, as professor of physics at Georgetown University. 
His associates report that Thaler--father of four--"finds pure science fascinating," 
and he "wants to teach because it gives him inspiration." 





® Nabor Carrillo, president of the Univ. of Mexico, pointed out to United States 
visitors in Mexico City last week that the university, founded in 1551 and the 
oldest on this continent, is playing a great role in bringing up the educational 
level in Mexico and today has an incredible total of 59,000 students, including 
those in its prep school. Standing on the llth floor of the glass-walled adminis- 
tration building, President Carrillo peered toward the mountains in the distance 
and said: "It's a pity there's a haze today. From here on a clear day you can 
see 18 volcanoes--not counting the university itself." 
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